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HYBRIDS 


SPECTACULAR, EASY-TO-GROW HOUSE PLANT 


OVER 50 DISTINCTIVELY DIFFERENT, BEAUTIFUL COLOR COMBINA- 
TIONS AND DRAMATIC EFFECTS NEVER BEFORE AVAILABLE 


HEALTHY. STRONG ROOTED, STARTED PLANTS 
(In 2-1/2” Shipping Pots) 


Choice, selected hybrid seedlings in mixture 


The most enjoyable method of growing Gloxinias is to start with husky, well-rooted plants 
actively growing in pots; and we can now offer exceptionally fine stock from October 7 to 
December 15 in the Fall—March 15 to May 175 in the Spring. Fall plants will bloom in 
about 5 months . . . Spring plants in about 3 months. 

Each plant is packed under Mr. Buell’s personal supervision at his originating greenhouses 
in Eastford, Connecticut. Through years of specializing with Gloxinias, he has developed 
a special method of growing and shipping- plants which assures their arrival in perfect, 
fresh condition, regardless of distance traveled. 

This choice mixture of hybrid seedlings includes the very finest of Mr. Buell’s originations. 
We are so confident you will be delighted with these new hybrids, that we promise to re- 
place any plants which do not produce blooms worthy of your fondest expectations. 


AVAILABLE IN MIXTURE ONLY 
PRICES: Shipped Prepaid to any part of the U.S. 
shes eg $1.00 plan tseaee moe 3 plants. . 
Gaplantsmew ere $4.80 12 plants. . 
Guaranteed to Arrive In Perfect Condition 


Authoritative Cultural Booklet Sent With Each Order. 
Detailed and Easy to Follow 


HAND-POLLINATED SEED 


Buell’s Giant Flowered Hybrids... Mixture of al] new colors and types — $1.50 per packet 
(approximately 100 seeds per packet). Shipped promptly via first-class mail, prepaid. 
Full cultural instructions included. 


BUELL’S SPECIAL GLOXINIA SOIL 

Proper soil mixture is an important factor in the successful culture of Gloxinias, and is 
absolutely essential for the production of large blossoms of spectacular beauty. 
Arrangements have been made with Mr. Buell to package his special greenhouse soil in 
various size bags for our customers. 
Available at all times, packed in moisture-proof bags to maintain its fresh, moist condition 
—so necessary for healthy bacterial action. 
1 quart of soil weighs approximately 2 lbs. Ample for potting one Gloxinia plant. 
1 qt. bag . .$.40, plus postage, 2 qt. bag. .$.60, plus postage, 3 qt. bag. .$.75, plus postage 
To figure Postage :— 

For each quart of soil... .add 10c, if East of the Mississippi 

....add 20¢, if West of the Mississippi 


Send for the Spring, 1950 Catalog, listing our regular stock of imported Gloxinia tubers. 
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Gloxinia strain is a Horticultural achieve- 
ment worthy of passing on to all of our 
gardening friends, and we do hope each of 
you will try at least one plant. It will be a 
fascinating adventure. 


Be sure to read the interesting and infor- 
mative article by Mr. Buell (inside) which 
FLOWER GROWER magazine has kindly 


given us permission to reprint. 


TUBERS 


Healthy, well-cured stock—about 1"’ in 
diameter. 
For the convenience of those who desire 


flowers of a certain color range or type, Mr. 
Buell has taken time to produce a very 
limited supply of tubers from leaf cuttings. 


This is by no means a cross section of his 
new strain, as full production of separate 
named varieties will not get under way 
until the summer of 1950. 


GROUP NO. 

1. Snowy white with speckled throat, or 
an occasional délicate tint of pink or 
blue. Slightly ruffled. 

2. Mixed tinted whites. 

3. Rich, dark purples. 

4. Mixed purples of varying shades. Some 
speckled in a darker shade, or varie- 
gated. Some beautifully ruffled. 

5. Mixed blues and purple-blues in speck- 
led tones. 

6. Exceptional reds. Select ruffled varie- 
ties of varying shades. 

7. Choice mixture of reds in varying 
shades. Some speckled or variegated. 

8. Slipper-type Gloxinia (illustrated in- 
side). Choice mixture of blues, purples, 
reds, rose, and pinks. 

9. Delicate shades of pink in varying 
effects. Some beautifully speckled. 
Some clear pink. 

10. Choice mixture of unlabeled tubers. 


Order By Group Number Only 
Separate variations within a group are not 
available. 

As the supply of each type or color range 
is very limited, we would suggest that you 
list a second choice. 


Price per tuber—your choice of 
PLOUPS A ee ee ee eee eee $1.25 
Price per tuber—mixture of unlabeled 
hulls Mya eae laa loctss eee ate SAO 
LOLI: Mego ni A. eeharc pc $1.65 


Shipped prepaid with full cultural instruc- 
tions. 


Cash With Order. Please 
MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


Sold Exclusively by 


EAST AURORA, N.Y. 


This is a finely speckled hybrid that looks as though a mist 
All photos are of the author’s plants. 


of paint touched it. 


five inches across. 


For real houseplant beauty .. . 


Grow Gloxinias! 


By ALBERT H. BUELL, (Conn.) 


Paul F. Frese photos 


LOXINIAS, to my mind, are the 
most strikingly attractive and most 
nearly perfect of all houseplants. 
In fact, by comparison with them, many 
popular houseplants seem hardly worth 
growing at all! For color, size and num- 
ber of their flowers, they have few if 
any rivals, and for overall appearance of 
the plant they stand second to none. 
They are easily grown by any houseplant 
enthusiast, and yet growing them well 
requires sufficient skill to take them out 
of the sansevieria class and also affords 
the gratification of accomplishment. 
Gloxinias may be grown from young 
potted plants, from mature tubers, or 
from seed. Stocks may also be propa- 
gated by leaf cuttings. Large tubers 
planted in November will produce speci- 
men flowering plants the following 
spring. I have had as many as 74 flowers 
open at the same time on one of my 
slipper type varieties. I also had one 
outstanding plant that was continuously 
in flower for 14 weeks. For four weeks 
there were over eight blooms on it, and 


at the peak period there were 18 blooms 
open at the same time. This plant had 
flowers measuring from 4 to 5 inches in 
diameter. 

The soil in which gloxinias are planted 
should be coarse, fibrous: and rich in 
organic matter, that is, manure, leaf- 
mold or compost. I have done consider- 
able experimenting with soil mixtures 
and believe I have developed a mixture 
that is almost perfectly suited to gloxinia 
culture. However. it would be difficult 
for most people to duplicate this mix- 
ture, unless they have access to a farm. 
I make a compost pile of cornstocks, 
leaves, bull manure, and sod. I cannot 
say what the proportions are, as no two 
piles are exactly the same. The essential 
thing, though, is that the mixture be 
rich and fibrous. 

About an inch of charcoal in the bot- 
tom of the pots makes ideal drainage 
material. For tubers under 11% inches in 
diameter, 5-inch pots are the right size. 
Larger tubers, however, need larger 
pots. Gloxinias do not like the tempera- 


The seedling hybrid, above, is a ruffled red with blooms about 
The same type is also found in purple. 


Gloxinia leaves are rooted in damp sand 
with two inches of stem below surface. 


Strings across bench support the leaves. 
e@ e e 


ture to drop below -60° at night, and a 
62° night temperature seems to. suit 
them perfectly. Contrary to the advice 
of some gloxinia authorities, I always 
water my plants at the surface of the 
soil. I apply water until it runs out the 
bottom of the pot and do not water 
again until the soil at the surface begins 
to show signs of dryness. In this way, 
the soil never becomes waterlogged, a 
ccndition which is often the cause of 
bud-blasting. 

During the winter, gloxinias require 
just about all the light that can be given 
them. This is especially true of some 
varieties that have a tendency to grow 
leggy. During the summer they require 
some shade, especially if grown in a 
greenhouse. I try to hit the “happy 
medium’—enough: light so that the 


plants will not become leggy and enough 
shade so that they will have good color. 

The plants should be kept growing 
actively until about August. At that 
time water should be gradually with- 
held until the tops begin to look un- 
sightly. The plants are then ready to be 
placed in the cellar for their rest period. 
which ordinarily should last from six to 
ten weeks. If new growth starts sooner, 
they should be watered and kept grow- 
ing, as this is a sign that a new growth 
cycle has begun, and to check it would 
only weaken the tuber. 

When gloxinias are raised from seed, 
the first consideration is that the seed 
should be fresh. Gloxinia seed is small 
and shows a marked decrease in viability 
after it is one year old. Therefore, be 
sure the seed is obtained from a reliable 
source and that the age of the seed is 
stated. The second point of major con- 
sideration is that the seed must not be 
allowed to become dry after it has been 
sown, especially from the fifth to the 
ninth days. Thirdly, the soil must be 
loose. 

The sowing medium which I have 
found most satisfactory consists of equal 


Here seedling plants are growing in 214” 
pots where they stay for 6 to 8 weeks 
before they are moved into larger’ pots. 


parts of peatmoss (or sphagnum moss), 
sand and leafmold soil. The peat or 
sphagnum moss should be _ screened 
through a quarter-inch screen and the 
soil should be sterilized. After steriliz- 
ing, the soil should be allowed to cool 
and then placed in a container at least 
3 inches deep so as not to dry out too 
rapidly. 

After the moss, sand and leafmold 
soil have been thoroughly mixed _to- 
gether, the mixture is placed in a seed 
flat or seed pan with drainage material 
at the bottom. The surface, after level- 
ing, should then be covered with a 
1-inch layer of finely sifted sphagnum 
moss. The seed is sown onto this layer 
of moss. 

A convenient method of sprinkling the 
seed onto the sowing medium is to first 


place the seed on a small pane of glass 
and then, holding the glass on a slant, to 
tap the glass lightly with a pencil, so 
that the seed will roll off the edge 
gradually and can thus be sown quite 
evenly. After sowing. I water the seed 
into the moss, but I do not press it 
down. The final step is to cover the 
container with a pane of glass and a 
piece of newspaper. A small chip should 
be placed under one edge of the glass. 
so as to prevent excess condensation, and 
the container placed in a warm location. 

Seed should be sown July 1 and the 
plants grown through the winter in order 
to produce the largest plants. At a 62° 
night temperature they will begin flower- 
ing in April or May and will continue 
to bloom during most of the summer if 
kept watered and the weather is moder- 
ately cool. A protected porch seems to 
be an ideal location. 

I sow seed from July 1 to August 1 
for early blooming plants. After August 
1, | wait for the new seed, which is har- 
vested in September. After new seed 
becomes available, I continue to sow 
until March 1. I do not sow any gloxinia 
seed during March, April and May, be- 
cause the plants would then mature very 
rapidly, before attaining a good size. 
This would be especially true if they 
were grown in a greenhouse. Some en- 
thusiasts, however, prefer to sow during 
April and May, since by this method the 
plants do not take up so much space— 
they can be grown in 4-inch instead of 
5-inch pots—and when the plants bloom 
the choicer ones can be picked out and 
the others discarded. In this way a fine 
collection can be had at a reasonable 
price. 

I transplant the seedlings as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, that is, 
when they measure approximately %¢ 
inch across the true leaves. I plant the 
seedlings in a greenhouse bench. contain- 
ing the same soil as I use for potting, 
spacing them 11% inches apart each way. 
They could. of course, be planted into a 


The slipper type of gloxinia resembles a 
foxglove but its flowers are much larger. 
Some of these bloom as long as 14 weeks. 


seed flat or coldframe bed instead of 
the greenhouse bench. 

As soon as the seedlings begin to 
crowd each other—usually within about 
a month—they are potted up into 214- 
inch pots. They remain in these pots for 
six to eight weeks. From 2'%-inch pots 
I recommend a shift into 5-inch pots. I 
know this would not usually be consid- 
ered horticulturally correct, but there 
are two very good reasons for it. In the 
first place, a vigorously growing gloxinia 
in a 3%- or 4-inch pot is likely to dry 
out quite fast, and if it is subjected to 
too much dryness it will mature and set 
flowers before it has attained a good size. 
In the second place, many people neglect 
to repot their plants after they are in 


Note difference 

in the size of the 
Buell hybrid 
gloxinia, right, 

and the usual 
named variety, left. 


Grow Gloexinias 


3144's or 4’s, and these size pots cannot 
possibly support full-grown  gloxinias 
without frequent but careful feedings, 
which is a source of trouble among 
many amateur growers. The shift from 
21%- to 5-inch pots is therefore a thor- 
oughly sound practice. 

After the July-sown plants have flow- 
ered during the following spring and 
summer, and by the time they go into 
their resting stage, or around October, 
the tubers should be from 2 to 3 inches 
in diameter. These tubers, planted in 
November, produce the largest specimen 
plants I have ever grown or seen. 

The most popular method of propagat- 
ing gloxinias is by leaf cuttings. This 
can be done in several different ways. 
Most amateurs root the leaves in water, 
but I would not recommend this prac- 
tice. I suggest one of two methods, de- 
pending on whether one wants several 
small plants or one large tuber to plant 
at a later date. If several small plants 
are wanted, place the leaf on damp 
sand in a terrarium or goldfish bowl, 
break the ribs of the leaf in several 
places, and cover the bowl until the little 
plants begin to develop. These should 
begin to form at the breaks in the ribs 
within a few weeks. 

If a large tuber is desired, use the 
same container and insert only about 2 
‘nches of the stem in the sand. Keep the 
bowl covered until the leaf has become 
established in the sand. The rooted leaf 
should be kept in the sand as long as 
possible. When the leaf turns yellow and 
dies, the tuber that has formed is ready 
for potting. The size of pot to be used 
will depend on the size of the tuber. 
Leaves rooted around June 1 should 
have tubers over 114 inches across by 
November, which could be planted di- 
rectly into 5-inch pots. The sand should 
be kept moist right up until the time the 
leaf dies and the tuber is ready for pot- 
ting. because if it should dry out the 
tuber would ripen and sprout before it 
had reached its peak size. 

For either method of leaf propagation, 
the leaves should be taken while they 
are still in good, green condition—that 
is, while the plant is still in bloom. 

If one wishes to acquire plants of a 
definite flower color, it is necessary either 
to propagate them from mature plants or 
else to purchase mature tubers. The size 
of the tuber has a direct bearing on the 
number of blooms it will produce, al- 
though small tubers started in Novem- 
ber and grown at a 62° temperature will 
produce better plants than those started 
from larger tubers in February or 
March. This is because there is a de- 
cided deterioration in the vitality of 


tubers after the first of February. 

I started my collection of gloxinias 
just before the war. I decided to try my 
hand at cross-pollinating some of the 
better varieties that I had, because I had 
found it impossible to purchase tubers. 


Black leaves are sometimes caused by 
handling wilted plants in hot sunshine. 


Fortunately, when I started, I had one 
really outstanding strain among the 
several that I had on trial. I now have 
over 50 distinctly different gloxinias as 
a result of selective crossing and re- 
crossing. Some of these, of course, are 
the named varieties which have always 
been popular, even though the blossoms 
of some are comparatively small. Be- 
sides the large, open-flowered kinds. they 
include also the slipper type. The flow- 
ers are like oversize foxgloves. 

Almost all of our large-flowered hy- 
brids have flowers over 5 inches in diam- 
eter. Many of these are ruffled. Some are 
in solid colors, ranging from shades of 
pink through deep red and from delicate 
shades of lavender through purple. 
Others are so finely speckled that it 
would appear that a mist of paint had 
touched them. Still others are of solid 
color with a speckled border of larger 
spots. Some are mottled and veined in 
various colors on a white background. 

In my breeding work, I do not try to 
produce gloxinias that come true to color 
from seed by pollinating flowers on the 
same plant. This practice results in a 
decided weakness both in the germina- 
tion of the seed and also in resistance to 
disease such as leafspot. My aim is to 
have an excellent assortment of colors on 
plants that are easy to grow. 

I have crossed a blue slipper type with 
a large speckled hybrid. The results in- 
cluded two dark slippers, several red or 


rose slippers, and a considerable num- 
ber of plants with little upright flowers 
of no particular value. The following 
year I had a red-speckled slipper and a 
purple-speckled slipper. These, as far 
as I know, are the only speckled slipper 
type gloxinias ever produced. 

Among insect pests, thrips are the 
only ones that are likely to give gloxinia 
enthusiasts trouble at one time or an- 
other. The first sign of their presence is 
a rusty appearance of the leaves, espe- 
cially underneath, and also of the stems. 
To keep thrips under control it used to 
be necessary to spray regularly with 
nicotine sulphate. Since DDT became 
available, however, their control has 
been much easier. By the use of DDT 
every six or eight weeks I think that 
trouble from thrips is a thing of the past. 
DDT should be used with precaution, 
and as directed by the manufacturer. 

Aphids can cause considerable dam- 
age. but they are easily controlled. Nico- 
tine sulphate is the most effective spray 
for all types of aphids. Mealybugs will 
sometimes attack gloxinias, but they pre- 
fer other plants. I have never been trou- 
bled with cyclamen mites, but I have 
been told that they can be a stubborn 
pest. However, the new parathion sprays 
are reported to afford positive control. 

There is some confusion regarding 
spots on gloxinia leaves and also re- 
garding leaves suddenly dying. There 
are various causes of these troubles, some 
of which are not understood. Some 
strains are very susceptible to having 
their leaves turn black for no apparent 
reason, and plants whose buds blast eas- 
ily are also apt to be weak in this re- 
spect. Handling somewhat wilted plants 
when the sun is hot will often cause them 
to turn black. Cold water splashed on 
the leaves of a plant in a warm, sunny 
window can cause the same damage. 
After the plants recover, the leaves have 
burned-looking spots on them. Some- 
times it is merely the surface of the leaf 
that has had the tissues broken by a 
sudden change of temperature, but often- 
times the injury penetrates the whole 
thickness of the leaf. This kind of spot 
never spreads, and quite often the color 
will return to leaves that have suffered 
only slight surface injury. 

Another kind of leafspot is enirely dif- 
ferent, since it is caused by a disease and 
therefore spreads, especially in cloudy 
weather when the humidity is high. 
Water on the leaves will also spread the 
spores of the disease from one leaf to the 
next. The only preventive measure I 
have found for this leafspot is to supply 
sufficient ventilation so that moisture does 
not form on the leaves. Also, any leaves 
that appear to be in a decaying condi- 
tion, especially if they appear to have 
mold on them, should be removed and 
burned, 
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